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Introduction 

Exactly one hundred years after James Stuart in 1867 
pioneered a move to create a peripatetic university 
for those adults who desired but were denied higher 
education, we seem to be on the eve of a new phase 
in the adult education debate. Periodic instalments 
of that debate have punctuated the whole history of 
adult education, and for that reason it is useful to 
examine the antecedents of any impending renewal. 

Such an exercise provides a salutary reminder about 
what ground has already been covered, what questions 
already asked. It does not preclude the need for the 
same questions to be asked again in a modern context 
but it dos3 enable the participants to ascertain 
whether their contributions are original. In addition 
it provides the historical perspective so necessary 
when the subject under review is a continuous and con- 
tinuing activity which, while prone to the ad hoc, has 
generated its own traditions and its own mythologies. 

This paper, based on a larger piece of research, 
provides in condensed form some of the historical 



groundwork for an appraisal of current university 
Extension work» is, that carried out under the sole 
auspices of the universities* The period selected 
for consideration is the first half of this century*' 
During those yeere perennial problens were tackled 
and unsettled issues given a frequent airing* What 
is more 9 those problems and issues have not even yet 
been laid to rest* The contention is» therefore, 
that this historical review is no mere academic 
exercise* Rather does it throw into clearer relief 
difficulties and dilemmas which in one form or 
another appear to be endemic not only in Extension 
but in adult education generally* 




I The Nineteenth Century Background 
In the later nineteenth century the demand for hl9her 
education waa real and stemmed mainly from education- 
ally undarprivileged woman of the middle class and 
from artisans* James Stuart, a Fallow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, waa in the vanguard of those who 
tried to meet it personally. The success of his 
lectures, for instance, to the Council for the Higher 
Education of Women at Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester 
and Sheffield, to railway workers at Crewe, and to 
the Rochdale Co-operative Society, was instrumental 
in convincing his university of ths importancs of 
such work* Thus in 1873 Cambridge accepted and imple- 
mant.ed Stuart's model of faeripatetic university : 
teaching and: University Extension, properly so called, 
was begun* ^ Similar responsibility for serving the 
wider public was accepted too by Londbn in 1876f 
Oxford in 1878 and Victoria (comprising the colleges 
at Lesda, Livarpool and Manchester) in 1886, so that 
by the 1890's Extension had bacome something of a 
movement* The providing universities were despatching 
'lecturers to. established centres throughout the 

country and attracting audiences of around 60,000 

. 2 . 

per.aessxon* 

^ Although the general expansion was great-'there 
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were certain basic diffarances in mathod and approach 
betwsan tha various universities taking part* Cam* 
bridge and Oxford, for example, operated throughout 
England whereas London concentrated on the capital 
and the Home Counties and Victoria served the dis- 
tricts around its constituent colleges* Again, the 
overt aim of Cambridge was to promote serious and 
intensive study through courses of at least one term's 
duration* Oxford, oh the other hand, sought to foster 
a more general stimulation of intellectual interest* 
Short courses, it was decided, sufficed for this and 
at the same time lowered costs, an important item in 
smaller towns and poorer areas* London, while devel* 
oping some popular People's Lectures, on the whole 
shared the Cambridge view that only longer courses 
could produce an adequate academic standard* 

Before the end of the century a number of local 
colleges had been founded which later became univer- 
sities, in their own right* The influence of Extension 
wes such that it was directly effective in th . found- 
ation of those at Exeter, Leeds ^ Nottingham, Reading 
and Sheffield f and was later to play a large part in 
propagating the idee of: a separate university at 
Livarpool* Yet apart from the Extension work of the 
Victoria group little was undertaken by these local 
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eelleges. In developing ee institutione for full- 
time etudy they came to regard Extension es a very 
subsidiary function. In consequence such work of any 
magnitude waa conducted only by Cambridge, Oxford 
and London* 

Besides this failure to identify with the local 
colleges, Extension revealed two other particular 
weaknesses - in addition to the persistent problem 
of finance - which were evident even at its zenith 
in the 1890*s. The first was well illustrated by the 
fundamental difference in educational purpose between 
Cambridge and Oxford, at least so far as this wae 
statede The former aimed courses at ’earnest students 
willing to ^ive time to private reading and home 
study the latter at ’the great majority ... [whoso 
aim] is not to make themselves professional scholars, 
but by self-culture to widen and deepen their ideas 
of life.’^ To some extent this ambivalence of purpose 
was general, however, and was nevet completely settled 
within, lot alone between, universities. The distinc- 
tion made from the beginning between lecture end class 
constituted an admission to this effect. Coming after 
the lecture, the class served the earnest student, 
who was perhaps intent on an Extension Certificate, 
with an opportunity for questions and discussion and 
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•n«WLe 4 thp8« »iho were siMipl}i> .intvf9eted .to 
straight after the iocture. Bet this eas just ^e ijovice 

the conflictiiig aiow nmeined^ 

5jPCpf»dly, aitrwiugh gxteneion act out to t^ the 
university to the people, it did not overUy seek to 
proMote the interests of any specific section of 
society.^ The leek of any parasount social Wiwaa 
oade -it .diffsc»U.t to oaintain local organisations 
which were in close touch with the needs of the wider 
coopNjnity they served. Instead there was a tendency 
for oany of these organxsations to iiecooe xnwMcd 
rather than outward looking, dilettantish eo^ol 
gatherings rather than part of a social oovaoent 
with an explicit; goal* 



II 1 900 - 1 9?a« The close of the Claasifcal Perj 

Any^ analysis of. the early developoenV of Extension 
oust take account of its financial position-. This was 



probleoatic throughout the period but particularly 
waa it so before 1924. UntU than the. oovaoent Mae 
virtually eelf-aiipporting. The. significance of this 
MiXl be appreciated after an e.xaofU>e. Before 1914, 
the full coat pf a 12 oeeting course was around £70. 
But even if 300 students could be recruited tickets 
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would still have to he 5A each* Unless sous form of 
saibsidy were avsilable large audiences and/or high 
fees wars therefore inescapable* As a consaquanca 
local coaoittaea could rarely arrange courses with 
coSplets confidancb* 

Private subaidy was indeed given by bodies such 
as the Gilchrist Educational Trust, Co-operativs Soc- 
ieties and the Co-operative Union* The work done by 
London wee aeeiated by the Truetees of the London 
Petechial Charities and of the Hitchell City of London 
Charitiee, by the Merchant Taylors*, the Cutlers* and 
the Skinners' Coepaniee, and by the Court of Coaeon 
Council* Sieilarly Canbridge was helped by various 
Working Men's Clubs and by individual induatrisl con- 
cerns such as the Consett Iron Coepany and the Laabton 
and Hatton Collieries* But essentially the financial 
base of Extension was foreed by the fees of studsntss 
and* eince they could best afford theiA, the aiddle 
clasa ^.tudents in particular* 

In effect the only way for Extension to be cheap 
and aolvent would have been through receipt of grant 
# jd froa public funds* Experience hers fell far short 
of proadse* Few local public authorities for education 
gavs assistance to courses in Science as they tiere 
peraittad to do under the Technical Instruction Act 
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of 1889 and the Local Taxation Act of 1D90* A^|ain 
although the 1902 Education Act opened -the wpy -for 
central aa wall aa local govemoent to extend aid to 
couraea In the Humanittea, little eaterialised*: Ohly 
isolated attempts were made to utilu» :xta regulations 
' for claiming Board of £ducation grant; neither did 
.the Act forge any. grOat partnership .betwOen Extension 
and the new LEA'a^ 

By 1906 only six- of Oxford's' 138 centres were 
relieved of their, whole financial . burden byLEA'si 
and only about twenty others received any form of aid« 
In 1912, twelve LEA's were helping laiibridge, to be 
joined by a mere eleven more by the 1920's*. And el* 

- thpu 4 |h the LCC seamed to be sympathetic to wrk done 
hyjLondon, aid went mainly to advanced courses and 
left general Extension provision relatively' starved* 
London University's declaration in.1914 that there 
was still 'great need for additional funds to support 
the University in developing this work, which ranks 
-amongst the most important provisions for the further 
education of persons engaged in brSad-winnihg: occupa- 
tions', might squally. have been voiced by its more 
. ancient sisters* 

Certainly in 1913 with: the new Regulations for 
Technical '. Schools, the Board of Education' seemed more 
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saxiously to be considering the provision of State eid* 
And slthough in principle such grant could thereby be 
obteined for twelve^ and even aix-«eoting. courses • the 
conditione denanded for their recognition (in xespect 
of standerd^. ettaoLnaent and attendance ) were eo atrin— 
gent as to bo beyond tha organising poimrs of aoot 
local secretaries who,, however cownitted, were simply 
unpaid volunteers* In any event the outbreak of war 
in 1914 prevented concerted attempts to exploit the 
poaeibilities offered* 

. Peace in 1910^ together with the provisions of 
the 1S10 Education Act and the confidence injected by 
the Final fieport of the Adult Education Committee in 
1919 seemed, in ther words of a London Report, to *make 
it clear that the Extension work of the' Universities 
[was] destined to hold an increasingly important place 
in our educational system.*^ The hope was sustained 
by H A. L Fisher himself who In' a paper to the British 
Association at Cardiff in 1920 hinted that Extension 
would not play second fiddle to ths Tutorial Claes 
Itovement and that its finances might Soon be relieved 
• by' public monies*^ Yet nothing specific' was in fact 
done by the authorities- until 1924% By then econdmxc 
deproasion had inflicted" further hardship, end the 
:■ lea's, forced to adopt a policy of economy, had re- 
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ducsd Mhat little aid they had been giving to Cxterv- 
aion Moxk* 

Throughout the firet quarter of thia century^ 
then, Cxteneion opereted under a aevere financial 
handicap which rendered ite health vulnerable and ita 
aucceaa precarioue* Overall it wae a period of decline* 
Froo a plateau of around 50#000 per eeeeion in the 
early yeara of the century, attendance fell to a 
trough of about 20,000 during the first World War, 
rising again to around 40,000 by 1920*21 and then once 
■ore declining* Canbridge, Oxford and London continued 
to dooinate the scene* Victoria University divided 
into three in 1903, and by 1910 Extension work by 
Leeds, Liverpool and Manchester had entered its 
'Bleak Age'*^‘ 

Given such an unstable financial foundation, how* 
ever, the interesting point is not so ouch that Cxten* 
sion activity declined but rather that it did not begin 
to do so appreciably until towards the and of the first 
dsceda of the century, and actually experienced a re* 
vival after the war * albeit one that was short*lived* 
The early 1900's wars in fact characterised by con* 
fidenca and r en e we d expansion* Thus, reviewing proa* 
pacts froa the watershed of 1900, a Canbridge Annual 
concludeds 'The sxperiance of the last quarter 
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student support it has obtained* 

I am pleased to have been able to contribute a 
Foreword to this study as a Vauohan Paoer. first 
because it is a very worthwhile piece of work, and 
secondly* because by so doing I am able to perform 
a email aervice for Nr Pashley in return for the 
splendid work he did for this Department as Organising 
Tutor in Northamptonshire from 1962-1965* 

A J ALLAWAY 
Professor Emeritus 

Formerly Head of the Department of Adult Education 
University of Leicester 



Foreword 



Mr Pashley collected the material on which this Paper 
ie based whilst working on a Master's Thesis on Role 
Definition and Fulfilment in English Adult Education 
which he submitted in May 1966 to the University of 
Liverpool* It makes no pretence at being a history of 
University extension between its foundation in 1073 
and the years immediately following the end of the 
Second World War, but it does add appreciably to our 
knowledge of University Extension and corrects some 
mistaken notions about it in the current histories. 
Especially valuable are the Tables of statistics which 
Mr Pashley has compiled, which clearly show that, con- 
trary to generally accepted beliefs. Old Style Univer- 
sity Extension did not virtually succumb to the com- 
petition of the Tutorial Class, but that (with occas- 
ional set backs) it more than held its own right up 
to the outbreak of war in 1939* He reveals how, in the 
years before the War, University Extension was tenta- 
tively moving towards the adoption of the New Style 
which has characterised it since 1945. His Paper takes 
the reader up to the beginnings of the present booN in 
University Extension and offers sound reasons for its 
having assumed its present shape and for the kind of 
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of a century has proved that a real demand for higher 

education exiata throughout the whole country » not 

only in the large industrial centres but also in small 

10 

to«ma and rural districts*' 

Moreover » as the century progressed thare was 
noted t toOf a 'striking development of the Movement 
among working men*'^^ The three major providers were 
unanimous in welcoming the tevival in this’ direction 
and saw the formation of the WEA in 1903 as a poten- 
tially invaluable canaliser of working-class students 
into Extension courses* In the iiiords of an Oxford Dsle- 
gacy Report they believed 'that the Association con- 
tains the pMmise of much usefulness in the future, 
and that it may do much to rally the torking classes 
to the further support of an educational movement 
which, largely initiated for their benefit, has al- 
ready won a large measure of their confidence*' 

This devslopment is significant in two major 
respects* It indicates first an increased interest in 
higher education among the working class* Equally it 
indicates a growing readiness in the Extension world 
'to cater for that interest* And, given the financisl 
set-up, considerable effort and ingenuity were neces- 
sary to bring the cost of attendance within the pockets 
of irtjrkers* Various expedients, such as large audiences 
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.and. short oouxseSf had evolved early. But eigne are 
that schemes designed specifically to assist wbrker 
students were put into effect more widely. These in- 
cluded differential charges for artisans, permission 
to pay a weekly rather than a block course fee, and 
close collaboration with working-dlass organisations 
irrespective of whether they gave a subsidy. 

Most of this missionary work was done in the 
Midlands and the North by Cambridge and Oxford. But 
London also fostered similar enterprises culminating 
in Professor Geddes's experimental tutorial class for 
working men at Battersea. Indeed it was the London 
experience which prompted The > Morning Post to assert 
*that a new force is entering the liorld of education, 
the demand of the more prosperpue among the working 
clesses for. higher education suited -to their neede, 

[so] that an- untouched problem is awaiting the . ' 

1 3 

educationalists.-* 

The virtual rediscovery of the workiog classes 
was not .the only change in Extension during the early 
1900*s, ho%<ever. The structure of the courses. changed 
too. Cambridge had long propagated the doctrine of 
sustained . study and to this end had concentrated effort 
on providing long courses, often comprising two or 
three consecutive terminals. London, under the influ- 
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•nee of R D Robert* who left Certridgo in 1902 to 
become Regietrer for the Board for University Exten- 
•ion at London, had developed ite olreedy eioUar 
tredition. Even Oxford, the proponont of the ‘exten- 
•ive' method of Short courses « maintained s proportion 
of long courses. Thsse sarly years of the century 
however, eaw a distinct general shift in the balance 
of provision towards short couross. 

As hss bssn already indicated, short courses 
carried lees of a;financisl risk than did long ones, 
but the shift in baancS was accentuated by certain 
othar factors too. One was that many long courses had 
depended for their success on the support T»f pupil 
teachers. When in 1905 the Board of Education ceased 
to recognise University Extension Certificates as 
counting towards ths King's Scholarship Examination 
an important incentive for them to attend long Exten- 
sion courses was removed. The effect was most maiksd 
at Oxford and certain provincial universities, and 
even Cambridge suffered a minor loss of long courses. 
But ths shift was cerrisd further by policy decisions, 
nemely, the attempts to conduct miosionory work in 
small towns and among the working classsa. Such com- 
munities and groups could not be relied upon to pro- 
vide audiences sufficisntly large to support the 
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relatively expensive longer courses of twelve meet- 
ings or more* 

In fact only London seems to have made any con- 
certed effort to check the swing* In 1908 » under 
Roberts's guidance, four-year diploma courses in the 
Humanities were launched with financial assistance 
from the LCC. This development of advanced work is 
the more noteworthy coming as it did when London also 
was increasing its provision of short courses* It 
would seem, however, that in this period at least 
London was alone in consciously seeking to achieve a 
clearer definition between its various types of course 
and thus between its educational aims* 

This period of the movement's general suocess was 
short-lived* After 1910 decline was general in terms 
of provision and of attendance* Yet self- crxticism, 
notably at Oxford, preceded that decline* Its form 
^illuminates Extension's still unresolved tlilemmas in 
both educational purpose and social role* At Oxford 
the view was evolving that the two were inextricably 
interwoven. The stock-taking which began in 1506 was 
not the result of^ any immediately apparent failure 
However courses and studehts were stxll expanding 
in number* Rather did it stem from the realization 
that in trying to meet the needs of working-class 
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,tu«tants an Extension policy of offering short couree. 
for large audiencee was educationally unsatisfying. 
Certainly middle-class audiences could still be found, 
but if the responsibUity for aducaUng the workers 
was to be assumed it seamed necessary to devise a new 
educational form more in line with their needs. The 
growing demend, it was thought, was 'for more guidance 
end control on the part of the University, end for 
more advanced, eystematic and continuous instruction 
in "humans" subjects then [was] offered by lectures 
addressed to large miscellaneous audiences** 

In its. effort to define what Oxford could do for 
the working claases the University consulted the WEA, 
and e Conference was held in the Examination Schools 
on 10th August 1907. The ensuing Report was careful 
to state that it was concerned only with University 
Extension aa provided by Oxford. ‘The Extension work 
of other universities, especially Cambridge and London 
differs in many important eseentials from the work of 
Oxfi-rd University and has not been considered in the 
preparation of this Report.*^® It is clear, though, 
that while Oxford was most open to the criticisms 
voiced, Cambridge and, perhaps to a leeaer extent, 
London shared many of the same weaknesses. Both sup- 
plied e greater number of courses demanding Sustained 
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. study« but both were aleo increasing their provision 
of short courses and at tha saaa tine were attenpting 
to neet the needs of working-class students* 

The central notion shared by those at the Oxford 
' Conference was thet the growing denand said to exist 
anong working people for university education had not 
thus far bean net by Oxford's Cxtenaion because it 
lacked tha continuous ard intensive teaching which 
wrkers were thought to require, extension's nain 
weaknesses were fourfold. First, courses were too ex- 
pensive. Secondly because audiences had perforce to 
bo large tutorial instruction was physically ieposs— 
ibla. Thirdly, course*? were too short and subjects 
too little related session to session. Finally there 
was the working-class suspicion that Extension aaterial 
lacked quality, and the demand was for greater academic 
^ . dignity and more equality with internal university 
students. 

The new educational medium suggested was the 
Tutorial Class, to consist of not more than thirty 
students' and to follow a course of study exteriding 
ovsr at~ least two years. Oxford was to appoint tha 
taachers and pay half thair salaries and further help 
was to be aought ^roa the Board of Education, LEA* s. 
Educational Trusts, Trads Unions and Co-opsrativa 
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Societies. The otgenieing wak ess to be done by e 
Joint to-dttee of University end WEA representetiwee. 

It is significent to note, -hoeewer, thst the 
University's osin concern ess with the feet thot work- 
ing dess people were but spsrsely represented in the 
intemd student body of the University. Its sio -ss 
to construct e bridge whereby more wight pees into the 
University end the Tutorid Clsse woe seen ss such o 
structure. Thus it wee eteted quite cetogoricdly thet 
•The success of the tutoriel dosses esteblished in 
industrid towns oust depend on s fuU recognition 
thet their -sin object is to prohsre oen for study in 
the University itedf.'^* Nurtured by the WEA end 

by other univoreitioo, Tutorid Claeses ceoo 
to be regarded as educationally vduablo xn their own 
right; conceived as eaane to a specific end they bo- 
caoe ends in theoeelves - or at least naans to an end 

which was somewhat nebulous* 

Although Tutorial Classes were not, strictly 
speaking, part of the Extension movement, their crea- 
tion and subsequent development had a deep and lasting 
effect on it. Tutorial Classes seemed to offer the 
universities at once a social dynamic - that of fur- 
thering %<orking-class interests, and an educational 
purpose - that of encouraging sustained hxgh-level 
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w,rk. Furtheiiiore, the criticiaee levelled egeinet 
Exteneion on educationel gtounde eeie not relevant 
to the needa of votking-claae etudente only - they 
expiaased aleo the dieaatiefactione of the aarioue 
non-axtisan atudant. 

Neither ie it altogether aurprieing that aiaUar 

Here heard at London eoM yoore after the Oxford 
Conference. The Exteneion BoardU firot ten yeere of 
control voro vioved vith general eatiefactioo by the 
Onivareity,’^ but elthoogh the Hoyel Coeoiosion on 
Univeraity Education in London agraed that the vork 
had been conducted with vigour and auccess it conclu- 
ded that university etandards had not been eaintained. 
While they aeeo to ring lees true, cooing as they did 
Hhen London oas differentiating its Extension provi- 
sion so that it ranged froo short popular courses to 
four-yeax diplooa couroea, the reasons given for xt 
echo those voiced at Oxford. 

SignificanUy enough the developoent uhich found 
^-<■1 favour uith the Coooissioners use the provision 
of Tutorial Classes for Horking-class studonta. The 
ubiquitous influence of Sir Robert Horent is evident 
in the Final Report's assertion that 'Those classes 
open out e nsH end hopeful field for the epread of 
the pure love of learning - the eain function of a 
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university.*^® The Report even went so far as to sug- 
gest that the ViEA be encouraged to proeote claesea of 
s cultural as well as of an immadiately social value. 
Unlike R D Roberts, the Conwiissioners did not appar- 
ently foresee that this eight load to competition wxth 
London's E> tension provision* certainly the possxbil- 

. ^ 19 

ity was not mentxoned. 

other imiversitios too tiete expressing disquist 
at the general health Of Extension, and becoeing alivs 
to indications that early teentieth century success 
had a precarious foundation. Uworpool, for exaeplo, 
attributed the difficulty of .aintaining local centres 
to 'the increasing adequacy of the provision of even- 
ing technical md other ir. ^ruction provided by public 
bodies, to the greater abundance of popular aeusewinto, 
[and] to the special provision eads by several agencies 
•.for the needs of teachers vho used to for. a substan- 
tial eleeant in the audiences.** Cartridge appears to 
have concurred that those factors created problart. 

The fall in attendances of approxinately 2,000 in 
1907-Oa had originally been attributed to the industrial 
depression affecting the North-East, traditionally a 
thriving area of working-class participation. With no 
appreciable recovery in succeeding sessions, D H S 
Cranage, the Extension Secretary at Cartridge, whUst 
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repeating the Liverpool diagnoeiet etreeeed one factor 
above all otheras 'Few ••• eho have etudied the eub* 
ject Mould Maintain that there ie the aaae enthuaiaaa 
for this kind of work aa there Mae in the laat gener- 
ation ••• It aaeMB beet frankly to adnit that ue are 

Buffering froM exceeaive devotion to aMusoMent and to 

21 

try to find a reaedy** 

Perhapa etrangely» Cranage failed to Mention con- 
tinuing economic uncertainty and the coneiderable 
induetrial and political unrest uhich iMre then rife* 
General Elections • -Irish Home Riilet strikes, the 
uomen's suffrage Movement - these surely could have 
diverted attention from Extenaion ae much as could 
devotion to aMusement* Further, there ie no recogni- 
tion in the Cambridge Reports that Extension's slack- 
ened momentum could have been caused at least in part 
by its otm short-comings* Cranage's stiff -upper-lip 
protestations - 'I cannot .exaggerate the debt that the 
country oues to those uho in all parte are striving to 

raise the people to a higher level, often under great 
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discouragement' - may .have veiled hurt paternalism 
but Mould hold little suay with radical critics and 
aeriouely aspiring scholars* 

The outbreak of war in 1914 thus caught University 
Extension at a low abb* Vulnar^le to economic depres- 
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sion, distrusted by working-class students, frustre- 
ting for serious scholars, it managed to survive the 
war only on a much curtailed programme* London seems 
to havs suffered least but, as mentioned eerlier, had 
already embarked upon e policy of differentiated pro- 
vision* Yet prospects did brighten with the comiig of 
peace*. All the universities increased their Extension 
prdi/isidn end students ettended on s pre-war scale* 

The fact that the same weaknesses prevailed and the 
same criticisms applied is indicated by the transi- 
tory nature of the reaurrectxon* Agaxnat these and xn 
■facm of competition from the WE A, the’ Tutorial Class 
Movement and the expanding Extra-mural work of the 
provincial universitiea. Classical Univarsity Exten- 
sion wilted alermingly* 

Certain basic conclusions can thus bo drawn about 
tha performance of Extension in this first quarter of 
a century* Created originally in response to the educ- 
ational needs of women and artisans it succeeded mainly 
in attracting women and ndddlo-class studants« However 

the •persistent legend that University Extension failed 
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to attrect the working classes* needs qualifying* 
Certainly Southern centres catered almost exclusively 
for a middle class and leisured clientele, but othere, 
particularly in the North, had established a tradition 
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of enthusiastic working-class support. As the new 
century bagan mors working-class students wsre re- 
cruited; failure took the form rather of an inability 

to retain their adherence. 

In the main the movement's success or failure in 
this direction depended on the policy of the local 
committee. Since, out of financial necessity , aiost 
centres had to rely on the support of the wealthy 
they tended to be dominated by their wishes and out- 
look, thus losing contact with working-class sections 
of the community. And although Professor R Peers has 
claimed that 'Given the possibility of continuity, 
with freedom from financial anxiety, there would have 
been no difficulty in forming local committees of 
working men to take responsibility for courses,* 
the generel situation which prevailed militated 
against such a possibility. The economic climate was 
itself a fairly reliable guide to working-class part- 
icipation in Extension. The advent of the WEA and 
Tutorial Classes made a firm rise oven loss likely. 

• Extension's self-appointed task was, it reems, 
to maintain the prinbiplo that education knew neither 
dees nor party and that its appeal should not be 
limited to any one section of the community w The 
interested members of the working-class elite, ho%i- 
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evert were eeerching for an educationeX ineti<Mtion 
that would directly eerve their eectional intereete. 
University Extension with its professed neutrality, 
its avoidance of controversial economic and political 
subjects of study# its implicit support of the social 
status QUO, -its charitable spprosch to workers, was 
tasted .and found in the main to be both socially and 

•educationally under*«nouriehing* 

The question of educational purpose is clearly 
linked to social considerations* Extension had certain 
disadvantages as far as the artisan was concerned* But 
those same educational weaknesses were clear to all 
Iserious students, men or -women ^ irrespective of social 

dees* Generally speaking. Extension had not. resolved 

- its dilemma of whether its prime purpose was the pro- 
motion of serious study or the stimulation of intellec- 
tual interest* Although in the short run the second 
. approach seemed the more fruitful, it was this which in 
the long run incurred most criticism; witness the exper- 
ience of Oxford* Before 1924 only London was tackling 
the problem and was alone in offering students the 
opportunity, other than in Tutorial Classes, to pursue 
prolonged courses of intensive study with close person- 
al guidance from the tutor* 

Bearing this in mind there can be little doubt 
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thatithe rise of the WEA and the development of Tut- 

• oriel Claasae were instrumental - in farthering the 

decline of University Extension* Tutorial Classes 

^of fared universities the opportunity to redefine their 

social purpose and embark upon an educationel policy 

of cultivating sustained study* As a neu educational 

medium they had all the advantages and attractions 

missing from the Extension stereotype* Growing out of 

the allianee between the universities and the WEA 

they provided a social dynamic; demanding a three- 

year period of study they guaranteed intellectual 

integrity; recoCgnieed for Board of Education grant 

' thay could suroive with limited enrolments* 

' The tendency for this kind of work to overshadow 

that of Extension tiTBS given fresh impetus by the 1919 
25 

Report * a idealisation of Tutorial Classes as the 
standard pattern for university adult education* and 
by the readiness With which provincial universities* 
particularly in industrial areas* adopted it* Indeed 
^ it could be argued with some justification that the 
Tutorial Class' came to hold too exclusive a position 
in English university adult education* On the other 
hand* the pattern of small audiences and emphasis on 
tutorial-type work were successfully embraced by 
Extension in later decades* giving the universities 



the flBKibility they needed to perform other roles 
thst they were to undertake once the 1924 Regulations 
had rsleased Extension from the obligation to pander 
to the wishes, tastes and good will of ths antimacassar 

society. 



Ill 1924 to mi«^-CBnturv» the perio d of transition 
The development of university adult education after 



1924 falls conveniently into two stages with the 
second World War forming the watershed from which 
issued modern trends. The first stage, before 1939, 
witnessed an overall outgrowth of the work which be- 
came institutionalised in all but a few universitxes. 
One consequence of the demarcation of their own extra- 
mural areas by the provincial universities was the 
contraction of that covered by Cambridge and Oxford, 
and this in turn had a marked effect upon Extension. 
But, contrary to the impression which might be gaxned 
from standard histories. Extension did not become 
extinct between the wars. Between 1924 and 1930 the 
number of Extension courses per session increased by 
40%; certainly the smallest increase of all typos of 
extra-mural provision but by no moans negligible. 

This being said, however, the 1924 Regulations 
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did not prompt any immediate boom in Extension provi- 
sion. For a time, indeed, there was continued decline. 
The beginnings of sn improvement towards the end of the 
1920*s was entirely the result of increasing partici- 
pation in this sphere by the provincial universities. 
Furthermore they tended to show a greater readiness to 
take advantage of the Regulations for obtaining grant 
than did the older universities,' so that by the Ses- 
sion 1929-30 not only did they provide the majority of 
grant— earning courses but for the first time in the 
history of the movement they provided the majority of 
all Extension courses. The courses which were still on 
the decline were the shorter ones and those which could 
not maintain class work, ie, those which did not quali- 
fy for grw>t. 

What delayed the development of Extension by the 
provincial universities was the prestige enjoyed by 
the Tutorial Class. When the newer universities began 
to impose their own traditions on their areas they were 
apt to ragard the Tutorial Class as being * universally 
applicable to all the main purposes of Adult Education* 
and when *it had once been established, there was a 
strong tendency to regard it as the only kind of class 
to be fostered. But the Ister 1920's did see mount- 
ing criticism of this single-minded view. Barbara 
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Wootton, for example, had the temerity to query the 

myth that Tutorial Classes reached an academic standard 

28 

approaching .that of an Honours Degree* The Joint Com- 
mittee set— up was criticised by Professor R Peers for 
being too rigid even in catering for the needs of worker 
students Furthermore the WE A itself was ceasing to 
concentrate on equipping the workers for social emanci- 
pation and was becoming instead 'the agent and organiser 

30 

for almost every -form of popular culture*' The old 
theoretical distinction between Joint Committee and 
Extension work was, in terms of purpose and social com- 
position, becoming increasingly blurred* 

' Reappraisal was given further impetus by official 
views which tended to make hitherto heretical notions 
more respectable- Thus by the 1930's the idea was evolv- 
ing that to regard the Tutorial Class as the goal towards 
which every student should be directed, and its purposes 
and methods as the only criteria against which all other 
efforts should be measured or the ideal towards which 
they should aspire, was to adopt too narrow a view of 
adult education* In reality this particular medium was 
suitable only for a small minority of the population* 

The wider community for which the universities had a 
responsibility had multifarious needs. What was required 
of the universities when seeking to meet them was greater 
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crthoXieity coupled with otrietor difforontiotion of 
pxovision.^' Inovitobly thU proMription that univer- 
sities should adopt a cooprohenaiwo rSla again raised 
the question of their educational purpose in the extra- 
aural field. Attsapts ot interprataticii - and problaae 
thereby created - continued to occupy then untU uell 

a'f'tsx ths 88Cond Woild Wax* 

N8verthele88p by the tiiM the prote8t •again8t 
tha assuaption that adult aducation ahould ba idanti- 
flad uith particular Modes of study or with particular 
social or poUtical aspirations* was heeded » the 
universities had to hand quite a selection of educa- 
tional Mdia. Tutorial Classes «ay have bulked largo 
but they wars not developed to the total exclusion of 
other fons of provision. Nottinghaw, for exanplop wads 
a wove to provide the •■ore gentle delights 
large nuebars* by -cans of elementary courses. The 
Nottingham Exparimeni^'^ of the 1920*s constituted the 
first attempt to assume the comprehensive role, enabling 
the university to provide the whole gamut of liberal 
adult education from elementary to advanced levels. 

Peers claimed that only this comprehensive scheme - 
of administration, organisation and provision - could 
ensure academic standards, LEA support, unified plan 
ning between university, WEA and voluntary bodies, and 
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the direction of work into appropriate channele. But 
it did also create a precedent* The Nottinghaai Depart- 
nent became involved in both organieing and providing 
Chapter III cleeeee,* previouely the province of Appro- 
ved Aeeociatione working at a lower academic level than 
that considered appropriate for universities* 

Even sOf this interpretation of the comprehensive 
role gained official approval and Nottingham was soon 
followed by Cambridge, Leicester and Birmingham in 
Chapter III provision for students who wore not capable 
of higher level work* There were signs, however, that 
Cxtansion was being turned to this use too* Hull, for 
example, began to develop a range of Extension courses 
in order to escape from the constraints of the WEA 
alliance, while the Welsh Colleges claimed that the 

tiQS 3 exacting demands* of such courses made them 
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'particularly suitable for rural areas* 

In the light of developments such as these the 
Board of Education in 1931 changed the Adult Education 
Regulatione 'with the object, in particular, of promo- 
ting development in rural areas* So far as extension 
was concerned the changes meant that in certain circum— 



*So called from the Section of the Grant Regulations 
(1924) under which they were approved* 
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stances even shnrt six<-tfeek courses were eligible for 
grant. The Board defined the purpose of these courses 
pretty carefully, though. 'In the nain this is inten- 
.dad to be work of a pioneer character which will open 
up tbe way for the establishnent of longer and aore 
serious courses of study at a later date.' Officially 
Extension courses were different in purpose and quality 
fron Chapter III classes, which were not necessarily 
a Means, to prolonged study. 

Given this extra financial support Extension con— 

tinued to attract growing nunbers of students into the 

1930's. Yet notwithstanding the fact that provincial 

universities provided the Majority of ccxjrses they 

attracted a Minority of all Extension students. The 

bulk still went to courses given by Canbridge, Oxford 

and London. This apparent statistical discrepancy 

resulted from, a Mutation within Extension iteelf . The 

pattern adopted for the expanding provision was of a 

different order from the traditional one set by the 

original providers. There were, in fact, two different 

kinds of University Extension in beings the traditional 

fore c'laprising relatively large lecture audience and 

SMaller class; the new form approximating towards the 
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'standard pattern' of class provision with little 
or no distinction between lecture and class. Neither 
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thi. nm. Extension confined to provincial univer- 
sities. Of Extension courses provided by Caabridge, 
Oxford and London in 1937-B, half -ere along claee 

lines* 

The autation had actually been assisted by the 
wording of Article 17 of the Regulations, in that 
'Assessaant of grant ... wee related solely to the 
fsctor of the student group and no official cognizance 
was taken for grant purposee of the larger lecture 
audience. There had thus evolved the pracUco of 
using Article 17, 'which was designed to encourage 
University Extension proper, to facilitate the 
siofi of what was in offset a now typo of clooo.' 

This contingency had not been coatoaplated. Uhon the 
Regulations were drafted it was assuaed that grant- 
aided Extension courses 'would attract a substantial 
lecture audience in addition to the saallor student 
prepared to prosecute aore serious study.' 

The point was that thia nsw class was proving to bo 
aoaething of a cuckoo in the Extension nest. In spite 
of the apparent expansion of Extension the lecture 

course proper was still declining* 

The 1930*0 was thus a period of heightened con- 
fusion in adult education generally and in Extension 
in particular. Universities offered courses so«e of 
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which ware advanced and aome aleaentary, aoM short and 
aoma long, some in the classical would but others not. 
Understandably the plea -for differentiation becana 
stronger* First of all the qualities of the traditional 
Extension lecture course were reasserted. Presented as 
an instrument for shaping *a new national consciousness 
and ••• the creation of a wider culture* its two main 
practical uses were stressed s as a vehicle for general 
interest courses, and in the service of organised 

special interest groups* 

At the same time the new type of Extension was 
see’',! to have its own attractions. In particular it 
afforded a method for meeting the needs of email groups 
of students who wanted specialised intensive study over 
a relatively short period and for whom the Tutorial 
Class was too prolonged. * The issue was complicated, 
of course, by the fact that some universities were 
offering elementary as well as advanced instruction 
through both Chapter III and Extensxon classes with 
the result that they were sometimes indistinguishable. 
If extra-mural provision was to expand more quickly, 
and the restoration of grant in 1936 to pro-1931 levels 
made this likely, criteria for differentiation were 
necessary before it took place; otherwise chaos could 
result* 











In addressing themselwos to this problem of ex- 
pansion the universities predictrt.ly exhumed the issue 
of their rSle and purpose in edult education. It -as 
argued thet -hereas in the past universities had been 
responsible only for supply* ‘their function being to 
meet the demands presented to them by voluntary organ- 
isations whose function it wee to bring groups 
students together.-** this might no longer be a viable 
prescription. Further expansion, it -as suggested, 
could ‘involve new and more difficult teeks in the 
creation of new demand.-*® And while ‘the universxties 
[hadl ... to make sure that the general framework, 
uithin which their extra-mural work [was] set, [was] 
such that the danger of expansion at the expense of 
standards [was] obviated.-*® the caU rtheless 

for expansion characterised by diversificatxon. differ- 
sntiatiod and experimentation. The immediate problem 
uas whether the existing vehicles for carrying xt - 
Tutorial and Preparatory Tutorial Clessee, Universxty 
Extension in old and new forms. Chapter HI classes - 
were adequate for the task or whether they had been 
rendered unsuitable by adJfflS tinkering. The Board of 
Education, however, seemed anxious tofbmieh replacs- 
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The new Regulation* of 1938 may thus be regarded 
ae an attempt to rationaliee the framework within 
which the uniweraities had come in practice to operate* 
They created at least a semblance of order where pre- 
viously confusion had threatened. Yet this conscious 
endeavour by the central authorities *to make the res- 
ponsible bodies gsnuinely responsible* for decisions 
of programmes and policy has been labelled by Professor 
S e.Raybould as an , 'abdication* . In particular he 
arguea that the drift into elementary work, inappro- 
priate for universitieSf was given new licence* The 

charge warrants some attention. 

It is, first of all, true that Chapter III work 
per session increased ten-fold in the decade before 
the Regulations were published so that in 1937-8 there 
iwere 268 courses with 5,239 -otudent*. However, this 
work was provided almost entirely by Nottingham, Cam- 
bridge, Leicester and Birmingham. Despite the official 
. encouragement to of far elementary courses the majority 
of universities had not indulged much in Chapter III 
provision. Admittedly some included an elementary com- 
ponent with their Extension provision, but too much 
should not be read into this either. The general trend 
in Extension work by the 1930*s was away from six- 
meeting courses so that by 1937 the majority consisted 
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of those which in 1914 would have been descrxbed as 
•Long Course-^*. And although Extension may have em- 
braced a wide spectrum of standards it would seem from 
the reallocation into new categories after 1930 that 
less than a third of the new kind of Extension courses 
which had emerged since 1924 had been of an elementary 
or pioneer nature ♦Whether this reflects e greeter 
amount of elementary University Extension work then 
existed before 1924 is a matter of conjecture* the 
evidence, however, does not suggest it. 

The changes brought about by the new Regulations 
can be summarised briefly. Preparatory Tutorial Classes 
were replaced by University Sessionals and Short Ses- 
sionals arranged with the WEA. University Sessionals 
under the sole auspices of the universities replaced 
the new type of Extension course where lecture and 
class audiences were the same. University Extension 
Lecture classes were defined much like those xn the 
1924 Regulations. To prevent their becoming identical 
with University Sessionals record had to be kept of 
lecture audiences and the minimum allowed was 32 at 
any one meeting. But since the class could have a 
maximum size of 32, a close approximation to Univer- 
sity Sessionals remained. The attempt to revive tradi- 
tional Extension was contained in the recognxtxon for 
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grant purposea of Extension Lectures. Grant wee based 
'mainly on the lecture audience - 75 had to be enrolled 
and two-thirds of these in attendance at meetings - 
but a cleea of at least 20 had to be maintained. Few 
attempts were made to undertake the effort involved in 
recruiting such audiences save among universities with 
e tradition of classical Extension • Universities desir- 
bOe of promoting elementary work did not need to find 
large audiences; they could still provide classes under 
Chapter III* - 

The effect of these changes was to enable univer- 
sities - to provide a wide variety of courses from ele- 
mentary to advanced but more clearly defined than pre- 
viously. They were thus in a position from which they 
could advance on any front they thought fit with less 
fear of running up against extreme complications of 
nomenclature or insuperable financial obstacles. Perhaps 
inevitably they chose to concentrate on class provision. 
Work under the official heading of University Extension 
declined from 603 courses in 1937-8 to 269 in t^36-9 
(including those not grant-aided). New Extension as it 
had developed since 1924* especially at the provincial 
-universities* was reallocated under other headings. For 
that which remained the days of the large audience had 
passed. Only a quarter of all University Extension 
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courses so csllsd could ouster ovs. 75 students In 
the lecture snd only s oinority of thss. wsr. gr«.t- 

aided* . 

It is appropriste st this juncture to suiossriss 

.ISO tn. -ore general changes -hich had takan pl*s 

ir. extr^MSural provision between 1924 and 1939. e 

social and educational roles of universities 

eleerly broadened. At the advanced level the dietinc 

tion between Tutorial Class and Extension work had 

becooe blurred in most respects other than length. 

This is not elto, ether surprising. The Tutorial Claes 

was -thought of vaguely for eo^thxng 

.. t J .«-.lued a "real" education could 
also. People who had received a ra« 

have no use for it.-^*® At the e«.e tioe there wee a 
new society coming into prominence, dependent on dax y 
work for its existence but ... rapidly atquiring the 
.«ntel characteristics of the older leieured cl«eee. 
Although its members infiltrated xnto the Tutor a 

Claes that institution was not designed to meet their 

b , • _ ^ jeUs batter educated 
needs. Hers, then, wee a publxc the 

younger generations - not requiring remediel eduoet^n 
or the painstaking methods of the traditional Tutorial 
Class but nonetheless seeking university courses. 
Extension could be adapted to their needs. 

On the other hand there was sn incressingly re- 
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cognised demand for work at a more elementary level in 
claaaea leas rigorous in standard and less demanding 
in time than the Tutorial Class* Since the influential 
view seems to have been that universities should «erve 
all sections of the community , intellectual as well as 
social, little wonder that they began to provide lees 
exacting courses too* That they accepted this as a 
proper function is witnessed by the fact that such pro- 
vision was made not only within the WCA alliance but 
independently also* Organisationally the universities 
were becoming better equipped than the WEA, while ideo- 
logically they were less fettered* But by the time the 
universities began to diversify their provision the 
WCA had itself, in practice, undergone a reorientation 
in that it was becoming a general cultural provider* 

In this situation conflict as well as co-operation 
between the Universities and the WEA was increasingly 
possible* Both were moving towards a comprehensive role 
The fact was that universities did this conscious- 
ly and. with official blessing* But in their varied 
provision, real differentiation, although aimed at in 
the 1938 Regulations, was delayed until after the 
second World War* Only then was elementary provision 
pruned, a process facilitated to some extent by increas 
ing LEA provision of liberal, remedial and recreational 
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courses after the 1944 Education Act. Thereafter the 
universities sought a clearer interpretation of their 
role, in which process the close alliance with the WE A 
was seen as something of a hindrance to be overcome by 
fresh departures into independent provision. 

War in 1939 created an abnormal situation for 
adult education, but even so the unsettled conditions 
seemed to germinate the seeds of future growth. For 
example, the only classes to suffer lastingly during 
the war were Tutorials and Chapter III classes. Ses- 
sionals and Extension courses, after an initial set- 
back, steadily grew in number. Again, although Chapter 
III provision tended to decline the noticeable increase 
in independent university provision was in shorter 
courses lasting a term or less. This, understandable 
in unsettling war-time conditions, had become quite 
firmly established by 1945. It should be stressed, how- 
ever, that university standards were not necessarily 
jeopardised by short courses. Although the universities 
had themselves run a considerable number of Chapter III 
classes in each year of the war, by peacetime such in- 
dependent provision had virtually ceased. After 1945 
the continuation of the pattern of short courses was, 
it was argued, *but a reasonable recognition of the 
general rise in educational standards and of the par- 
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ticulax success ••• in attracting students of higher 
educational attainment. Short courses were not by 
definition elementary in standard. 

With the coming of peace, and in anticipation of 
a post-war boom, the universities once more reviewed 
their role in adult education. Initial prompting came 
from the Vice-Chancellors of Cambridge, Oxford end 
London who called a conference of representatives from 
English universities and university colleges. The ensu- 
ing statemsnt. The Universities and Adul t Education 
(Dec 1945) 'defining the attitude of the Universities 
towards adult education and the part they £ could} pley 
in its future development* was in the main a reitera- 
tion of previous declarations. The Universities* special 
contribution *in maintaining intellectual freedom and 

standards, and generally in advancing and enriching 
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the cultural life of the community* was agaxn asser- 
ted. Similarly it was repeated that the distinguiehing 
feature of university adult education should be : t 
high quality but that this could bo achieved by less 
formal methods as well as by those of the traditional 
type of course. Whore the statement dri.arted from 
0 arlier declarations was in the observation that the 
field seemed especially rich for cultivation among 
the younger adults newly released from the Forces. Of 
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special significance, however, was the contention 
that it was as important to meet the particular needs 
of industry and the professions as it was to nurture 
the general cultural life of the community. 

The 1946 Further Education Grant Regulations 
formally recast the framework within which post-war 
dewBlopiient was to take place. These ended the distinc- 
tion between Chapter II end Chapter III courses save 
for Tutorial Classes. Grant was henceforth to be asses- 
sed for each university on its prograimo as a whole, 
regard being paid to its character, volum, efficiency 
and cost in each particular session. According to the 
Ministry of Education these changes presented ’in 
practice ouch greater opportunity for the responsible 
bodies to develop a wide variety of courses desxgned 
to neet demands both for the well tried type of edult 
course and for others of a more axperimental charac- 
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This, apparently, was what the universities 
desired. The essence of -he new regulations was that 
they offered freedom and flexibility. If the univer- 
sities were to respond to changing social conditions 
thay had perforce to experiment. And whUe each univer 
sity developed its own characteristic policy, there 
was generally *a concern to ensure quality as well as 
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quantity in the teaching aervicea provided ... [and an] 

endoraeaent of the comment made in the ... report of 

tha Univeraity Granta Comraittae to the effect that 

their extra-mural work ahould aeek to concentrate 

their reeourcea on the high quality of teaching eppro- 
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priate to their tradition.' 

Thia commitment to high academic atandardo waa 
further underlined by the Univeraitiea' Council for 
Adult Education in ita 1948 Statement of Principlea 
(aee Appendix to the UCAC Report 1945—6 and 1946— 7) • 
Once more it waa atipulated that the univeraitiea 
primary duty waa 'to contribute to the general welfare 
of aociety by training capable minda to know and under- 
atand the nature of the society in which c^iey lived.' 
Furthermore, in recogniaing a duty to the wider commun- 
ity the universities could not 'regard their services 
as available exclusively to any one organisation or 
section of the community. The WE A, in other words, 
was not the only bridge, although some universities 
were slow to admit thia and continued to deploy their 
fyXl— time tutors in doss collaboration with UEA 
branches. Sooner or later the univeraitiea had to 
design and build bridges of their own, perhaps collabor 
ating with institutions and sducational organisations 

other than the WEA in the task. 
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It is clear that the aim was still to offer a 
comprehensive service. But the shift in emphasis is 
markcid by the stress that was now put on serving the 
wider community through its intellectual Elites. Again, 
although liberal studies were recognised as bc:ng im- 
portant, there was a greater readiness to countenance 
the provision of subjects relevant to the vocational 
needs of people wanting to keep abreast of now devel- 
opments in technology and matters of professional con- 
cern. Given the improvements alreacy taking place in 
secondary education and those projected for the future, 
such a reorientation was almost inevitable. Demand for 
part-time higher education from tha already well- 
eduoated professional elite was consciously anticipated, 
however, and by the middle of the century certain main 
trends were sufficiently established to indicate the 
universities* response to *he changing situation. The 
increase in independent university adult education was 
great and constituted an effective return to prominence 
of Extension, albeit not always under the official Uni- 
versity Extension heading. So vigorous was. the growth 
that by the 1950*s Extension work, in its wider sense, 
had far outstripped Joint Committee work and was over- 
hauling general WE A provision, this in a context of 
overall expansion. 
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It remains, therefore, to examine how far the 
universities did cater for the 'capable minds* of the 
educated elite. According to the 1951 Ministry of 
Education Report, 'Since the war, a large new section 
of the population in ti .s country decided to devote a ^ 
part of its leisure time to systematic self-education.* 
By 1951 about 100,000 more people were availing them- 
selves of Responsible Body provision than at any time 
before the war and the tendency was for them to seek 
it from the universities. Yet it is clear that the 
WEA's field of activity was not invaded by Extension, 
neither were students poached from WEA preserves. The 
remarkable feature of the post-war period is that re- 
nascent Extension was finding *a now public ••• con- 
sisting of those [with] •.• at least a good grammar 
or secondary education ••• [and demanding] subjects, 

methods and approach very different from those of the 
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old Tutorial Class.' They were 'younger, more pro- 
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fessional, and more highly educated* than persons 
found in WEA or Joxnt Commxttee classes. The common 
experience noted by a wide selection of unxvexsitios, 
then, was 'the decline of the educationally under- 
privileged and the influx cf students who were not the 

WEA sort,*^^ and 'with whose requirements the WEA [did] 

. , .61 

not pretend to deal. 
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The onus for halting such decline, however, woe 
on the WEA. Its specific responsibilities were for 
the educationally underprivileged and its primary task 
was to stimulate and organise their demand for adult 
education. The universities* responsibilities in thxs 
sphere were, on the other hand, primarily in the supply 
function. Any attempts to exceed this function, eg, by 
by-passing the WEA and dealing with workers* organisa- 
tions over the head of the Association, would have 
been bitterly resented - a breach of the traditional 
univorsity-WEA alliance. However the universities dxd 
have responsibilities to serve other sections of the 
community whose needs lay outside the purview of the 
WEA. To those they could justifiably attend without 
third-party mediation. 

Thus the inclination of bettor-educated and yound- 
er adults towards Extension was not simply the result 
of fortuitous changes taking place in the wider society 
efter the war. Rather did it come as a result of delib- 
erate policy on the part of many universities to pitch 
the appeal of their Extension at the educated ^lite, a 
group with identifiable and unmet needs but capable of 
work of university standard. For in addition to tradi- 
tional academic subjects, numerous universities were 
beginning to offer courses of a quite different nature. 
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Nanchvster Mas thus not alons in noting of Extension 
%«ork that 'many new fields have been seen to await de- 
development » but these are mainly concerned with special 
groups and advanced studies f often technological in 

4. t^2 

nd wU79 • * 

Postgraduate refresher courses f for example f were 
increasingly being developed with the purpose of keep- 
ing specific vocational groups up to date with new 
advances in scientific and technological subjects with 
a direct industrial application. By the early 1950's 
such esoteric titles as 'X-ray Crystallography' (Man- 
chester)! 'Applied Surface Chemistry' (Hullf Sheffield)! 
'Automatic Digital Computers' (Bristol! Cambridge)! 
'Concrete Mixes with Local Aggregates' (Newcastle)! or 
'Polarisation Microscopy and Optical Crystallographic 
Methods' (Leeds) were not uncommon in Extension pro- 
grammes. Similarly there was a growing readiness to 
furnish the personnel of the welfare and social work 
services with professional courses in applied Social 
Science. Such courses — for example for school medical 
officers! mental health workers! health visitors! child 
care officers! and probation officers - were usually 
arranged in collaboration with the employing agencies. 
Again! &S Leeds and London! the Extension Certifi- 
cate or Diploma course was revived! often in subjects 
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with a strong vocational relevance - a return to an old 
University Extension tradition , thisy but one shunned 
by the WEA. 

Clearly such developments contributed greatly to 
the general realisation of the aim to make Extension 
work of a 'higher standard than that promoted by other 
bodies*' Even though courses were not necessarily long 
the high level of specialisation and the stress on stan- 
dards made them appropriate for universities to provide 
and also avoided competition with other educational 
bodies* Furthermore the expansion of work so radically 
different from that of pre-war years resulted, as New- 
castle pointed out, in the tapping of an entirely new 

64 

reservoir of "adult studecls* - The -overall impression, 
in fact, is of 'increasing concern with standards of 
work, and of an increasing response by the more serious 
students to the demands made upon them*' This applied 
as much to non-vocation al as to professional and diploma 
courses* The trend was towards high-level specialisation, 
with students attending for a specific purpose, be it to 
further an already developed academic interest, to seek 
an award, or to advance their professional careers* 
Because the students tended to be well-educated already, 
and because their needs tended to be specific, turnover 
was understandably high and courses relatively short* 
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Aa this new Extension was an educational service rather 
than a social movement, selective consumption replaced 
commitment or 'loyalty* among its students* 

Herein, then, lay the key to success for post->war 
Extension* Utilitarian rather than romantic, it offered 
the means whereby the educated ^lite, for personal or 
vocational reasons, could satisfy their intellectual 
and academic needs; and it succeeded in attracting that 
6lite* By so accepting that its appeal was mainly to 
the well-educated minority of the population it accepted 
also, albeit tacitlyr that the social dynamic which had 
offered the universities a clear role after the WEA had 
been inaugurated had lost much of its potency* Unlike 
the WEA the universities via Extension were able to tap 
new sources of adult students and were not involved in 
crises of self-contradiction by so doing* 



IV Sumrearv and Conclusions 

This account of the qualitative and quantitative changes 
which took place in Extension in the first half of this 
century points generally to the conclusion that the uni- 
versi*‘ies* problems in adult education arose from catho- 
licity rather than specificity of purpose* Created to 
meet the educational needs of women and workers, and 



wera successful with the former than with the latter, 
Extension soon evolved a middle-class image and tended 
to cater for dilettantism* Attempts to meet the special 
needs of workers were largely fruetrated, with the 
result lhat %«rking-class students looked elsewhere 
for a bridge between themselves and knowledge* In the 
years immediately before the first World War, then. 
University Extension failed to respond to what was in- 
creasingly being identified as the dominant pressure 
for adult education and thereby failed to fulfil a 
major role which it had itself chosen* 

Although there were exceptions, it was in conse- 
quence of this general trend that Extension came 
to be superseded, particularly in indu&"'rial areas, by 
a new educational movement* That movement, the product 
of frustrated working-class demand for adult education 
appropriate to its needs, was the WEA* After the war, 
influenced to a great extent by the 1919 Report's 
obviously high regard for the university— WEA alliance 
and its clear assumption that adult education was, and 
should be, primarily "workers*" education, the univer- 
sities in the main concentrated their energies upon 
providing 'Tutorial Classes for Working People.' This 
was especially noticeable at the provincial universities* 
The new medium was apparently considered the most satis— 
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factory vehicle for university adult education partly 
because it was grant-aided, partly because it projected 
an imaga of social relevance, partly because it offered 
systematic taachingj and it perhaps succeeded because 
there was lees of a gulf between provincial universities 
and thair localities than there had been between Ox- 
bridge and the country et large* 

But university adult education did not crystal- 
lise in this form. Indeed in the later * twenties and 
•thirties experiment, change and innovation modified 
extra-mural provision in general and Extension in 
particular. There developed, in fact, a further process 
of .evolution and diversification wherein university 
adult education while maintaining a common and major 
ingredient of Joint Committee work cana to adopt a 
whole variety of formulae. In that process the funda- 
mental dilemma of the universities* adult educational 
purpose was' again throtum into dear relief i nanely, 
whether they should promote work only at an advanced 
level or whether they should, in addition, stimulate 
intellectual interest through elaraentary work. By the 
1930* a the two were not, in practice, regarded as being 
oxclusive altamatives. Wxthxn and wxthout the WEA 
alliance the universities were making both types of 
provision. Thera were signs, however, that a trend 
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towards more elementary courses was developing. 

Essentielly this tendency was but one outcome of 
fairly general heaxkaearchings about function. These 
stemmed from two main observations. First it was clear 
that the WEA and other voluntary organisations wsre 
oftsn incapable of fully developing the field of adult 
education even at the elementary level. In the absence 
of concerted LEA activity the universities had to decide 
whether to ignore such a deficiency or to remedy it 
themselves. Secondly, it was increasingly apparent that 
the Tutorial Class was not necessarily the universal 
answer to every demand for university adult education. 

It was proving inadequate on three counts* success 
amongst the working classes was not so great as it had 
originally been; people who were intellectually incap- 
able of such rigorous study were left untouched; those 
who were already well-educated did not require the pains- 
taking techniques involved. In this situation the alli- 
ance with the WEA often proved to be a handicap vdiich 
militated against experiment. Consequently when the 
universities sought to meet the general cultural needs 
of society at large, which they came to regard as their 
duty, they often began to perform this function outside 

the alliance. 

Yet the educational dilemma at ill was not resolved. 
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BeceAise the universities, in addition to their Joint 
Consiittee obligations, were attempting to serve all 
sections of the community their independent provision 
remained undifferentiated and of widely varying etandard* 
By 1939 they had not assumed a specific role but were 
trying, by casting their net wide, to meet multifarious 
needs* And the signs are that they did not divine any 
dominant pressure which warranted Extension's particular 
attenti ^'7 until after 1945 %dien large numbers of rela- 
tively young adults were released from the Forces and 
evinced marked inclinations towards educational pursuits* 
This sesmed to give the universities a fush incentive* 
At once proclaiming their duty to society at large » 
refusing to restrict their activities to t;he service of 
any sectional demand, modifying their missionary role, 
they began to make a conscious effort to serve the needs 
of the educated elite by means of Extensiorr provision* 
Thus by mid-century, despite the continuation of 
the WEA alliance, despite variations between the indi- 
vidual universities, certain main trends were discern- 
ible in Extension* Tliere was a tendency for it to play 
a more forthright part in adult education than at any 
t since the early years of the century* In so doing 
it was beginning to assume greater importance, in terms 
of educational influence, than the WEA and the voluntary 
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■loveiiient. By then an established professional service , 
it justified itself as a university institution by 
stressing standards • Specialisation in vocational f 
cultural or academic subjects was but one means of 
achieving quality* The fact that students werSf in the 
main* already well-educated was a further safeguard* 
University Extension was thus assuming a morn 
specific role in furthering the cultural and intellec- 
tual development of society, and as the educational 
system generally was to improve, so was this role to 
expand* Indeed it seems neither outrageous nor unreal- 
istic to speculate that given this function, given this 
flexibility and facility for the ad hoc* Extension may 
even become very profitably associated with new adult 
educational development, eg, in the Polytechnics or 
the projected Open University* In the former it could 
provide one form of contact with the universities, in 
the latter it could do the same whilst affording a 
necessary vehicle for face-to-face tuition* Whatever 
the future, though, the old dilemma was at lar>t begin- 
ning to be resolved by the 1950*s so that with J W 
Saunders one could confidently reflects it is true • 
that society must preserve the quality of *.cs intellec- 
tual elites, wherever they may be found in the commun- 
ity, and that it is the distinctive role of University 
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Extension to serve the needs of those Elites » I can- 
not believe -that the traditions of English university 

.66 

sdult education will be lost •••' 
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Note: The marked discrepancies between this and the UCAE figures could be a 

result partly of faulty records, but more likely indicate the increase 
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